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fortunes of casuistry. In addition, his work provides more evidence for 
those historians who have postulated a stubborn materiality among the 
rural population. The last part of the work uses a variety of sources to 
analyze the values of the populär Orders: the sense of causality by 
peasants facing natural disaster, loss, and death; the expressions of honor 
in the court records registering their resistance to the demands of their 
lords; the confessions of atonement by convicted criminals facing death. 
He has telling examples that delineate the use of words as efficacious 
amulets in the peasants' efforts to ward off catastrophe, their unwilling- 
ness to accept the language of damnation, and their sense of moral 
expediency within the context of poverty and survival. Finally, the 
author shows the transformation of the patterns of stigmatization and 
forgiveness by enlightened civilizers: the older view of punishment as a 
theater of terror and redemption is replaced by milder penalties but a 
greater harshness in evaluating character and the possibility of rehabilita- 
tion. In this sense the new weight placed on the seif with its attendant 
natural conscience became another means of cultural colonization and 
control. 

No reader of this impressive and erudite study will come away with- 
out certain reservations. I myself wish the author had subjected the 
dichotomy "learned culture-popular culture" to greater scrutiny. It 
seems an unfortunate residue of the methodological weakness inherent in 
Begriffsgeschichte: the tendency to project social categories outward from 
texts. In addition, we learn nothing of aristocratic notions of seif, honor, 
and conscience, though this is a world dominated by the aristocracy. The 
early-modern patrimonial State and its agents also remain unexamined. 
We learn little about the urban Orders, about the differential values, 
perhaps, of artisans and merchant capitalists. Catholic Germany is also 
pushed unreasonably to the periphery. Moreover, the work seems some- 
what teleological, driven onward by developments in technology, sei- 
ence, and the history of philosophy. This is a work about secularization, 
furthermore, in which religiosity is treated too abstractly. Still Kitt- 
steiner has written a powerful and imaginative work in an area and 
period neglected by German cultural historians. Its broad themes will 
interest historians of early modern Europe and the Enlightenment, and 
philosophically oriented readers concerned with the history of the con- 
struetion of the seif. 

Jonathan B. Knudsen 
Wellesley College 
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Chester, Melbourne, Sidney: Cambridge University Press. 1991. 
Pp. 174. Cloth $42.50, ISBN 0-521-37379-4. Paper $19.90, 
ISBN 0-521-37759-5. 

The Course of Germern Nationalism is a book intended for students. The 
author, Professor of Modern History at the Universität der Bundeswehr, 
Munich, and known for his publications on the Weimar Republic, prom- 
ises a practical interpretation of German nationalism. "The creation of 
the German Reich," Schulze asserts, "was not just a Devolution from 
above' but a revolution from two sides, Bismarck's and the nationalist 
movement's" (p. 2). The book contains, in addition to the historical 
narrative, an appendix of thirteen primary sources which address the 
topic of a German nation-state. The documents ränge from J. K. Ries- 
beck's rhetorical defense of a cosmopolitan but politically decentralized 
Germany (1783) to the National Liberal party's founding program 
(1867). 

The coneept of an interpretative chronicle coupled with original docu- 
ments is sound. Were it well written, the book could be an excellent 
teaching instrument on the subjeet of nationalist thought and politics in 
the Century preceding the establishment of the Second Empire. Unfortu- 
nately, it is a flawed example of the historian's craft. 

The book is disorderly in its conceptualization, and its message is often 
obscure. This is true, for example, of the first chapter, a day-by-day 
record of the dramatic Berlin revolution of March 1848. Schulze estab- 
lishes no connection between the Berlin barricades and the idea of a 
German State except to explain that by 20 March Citizens were displaying 
the red, black, and gold "national colors." The reader is left to guess why 
this came about, or indeed why Frederick William IV was vexed when 
members of the crowd proclaimed him "Emperor of Germany" (p. 31). 

Subsequent chapters contain useful information interspersed with un- 
supported generalizations. Schulze asserts, for example, that the emer- 
gence of a German "bourgeois class . . . was not founded on economic 
or political, but on administrative and cultural grounds" (p. 46). This 
declaration, like many similar ones, is worthy of discussion. However, 
the author offers little evidence to support his interpretations and gives 
no hint of the analytical process which led him to his conclusions. This is 
a poor modeling for history students. 

Schulze claims at times to refute the interpretations of other historians. 
Yet some of his opponents appear to be chimerical. He argues against 
"the blinkered view of the years between 1813 and 1871 as a one-way 
street to the Bismarckian Reich." What academic historian advocates the 
simplistic interpretation which, aecording to Schulze, is "consistently 
maintained in historical studies" (p. 55)? 

Some passages of the book have a polemical tone, yet the author's 
ideology is often inexplicit. Regarding the first generation of factory 
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laborers, Schulze declares that "the average worker was now better 
off. " He asserts: "we should remember this despite all contemporary and 
subsequent criticism of . . . miserable pay" (p. 80). The issue is debat- 
able, but Schulze's insertion of this claim in a narrative on nationalism 
without further developing it is at best confusing. Elsewhere he refers 
vaguely to the rise of "the class myth," which he explains as "the call for 
the solidarity of the masses against the self-interest of the ruling classes" 
(p. 39). Schulze apparently means Marxism; it would be helpful if he 
were explicit about the phenomenon and his assessment of it. 

The author uses evidence unsystematically. In discussing German 
nationalist sentiment during the Napoleonic occupation, Schulze cites 
Hardenberg^ complaints about a lack of "self-sacrifice" among "edu- 
cated people" (p. 50). However, in the quoted passage, Hardenberg was 
expressing concern about wavering loyalty to the Prussian monarchy, 
not to "Germany." To confuse the notion of allegiance to a dynastic 
government with the ideal of a German State is unfortunate in a work 
whose goal is to interpret German nationalism. 

The book suffers from poor writing and careless editing. It contains 
rambling sentences and awkward fragments, which are frequently literal 
translations from the informally written German original. There are also 
simple but significant mistakes. The Austrian mines of Gmunden gained 
an umlaut in translation which could lead to confusion with the town of 
Gmünd, several hundred kilometers distant. The translator substituted 
the name "Mainz" for Frankfurt am Main, placing the 1848 National 
Assembly completely in the wrong city. A map of the German Confed- 
eration omits the boundary between Bavaria and Habsburg lands, 
although the border is correctly indicated in the German edition. A 
photograph of a nineteenth-century map of Berlin, useful in the original 
edition as a key to the 1848 barricade fighting, is poorly reproduced so 
that its street names and patterns are unrecognizable in the translated 
book. 

It is astonishing that Cambridge University Press, a respected scholarly 
publisher, would issue a book that does disservice to the history profes- 
sion and its students, as this one does. 

Marion W. Gray 
Kansas State University 

Politics and the Sciences of Culture in Germany, 1840- 

1920. By Woodruff D. Smith. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1991. Pp. ix + 298. $39.95. ISBN 0-19-506536-0. 

In this complex study Smith analyzes the interconnection between poli- 
tics and what he terms "cultural sciences" (i.e., anthropology, human 
geography, Völkerpsychologie, historical economics, cultural history) be- 



